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Views on 


( wate defense is a matter of immedi- 
ate concern to state legislatures and 
city councils. Officials are wisely 

placing more emphasis than during the sec- 

ond world war on an interstate and regional 
approach with regard to organization, mu- 
tual aid, and other plans to protect life and 

property (p. 12). 

The successful city manager generally is 
one who competently handles the multitude 
of complex relationships with the press, with 
other governments, with the public, with the 
administrative staff, and with the council 
(p. 2). City managers also have a responsi- 
bility for over-all leadership in the municipal 
government so they can channel the efforts 
of pressure groups into avenues that will 
benefit the entire community (p. 7). 

The most noteworthy public relations 
news last month was an attractive pamphlet, 
entitled Welcome, issued by the city-operated 
general hospital in Pontiac, Michigan. 
Given to patients admitted to the hospital, it 
frankly explains the work of the hospital, 
provides space for a diary, and encourages 
the patient to suggest ways of improving hos- 
pital services (p. 11).... More than 140 
cities issued general annual municipal 
reports in 1950, as compared with 109 
cities issuing reports in 1949, an increase 
of approximately one-third (p. 11). 
Prior to 1950 the number of cities issuing 
general municipal reports averaged about 
100 per year. 


the News 


Many cities are granting pay increases to 
their employees because of the continued 
decrease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar (p. 17), but large increases for se- 
lected groups of employees are turned down 
by the voters when they have full informa- 
tion on the inequity and unfairness of such 
proposals (p. 15).... With the continued 
increase in the number of automobiles, cities 
are using various means to expedite the flow 
of traffic in business districts, including elec- 
tronic traffic signals in Houston (p. 14). 

Other significant news during the past 
month includes the establishment of a new 
regional police school in Louisville (p. 12), 
approval by the United States Public Health 
Service of the use of sodium fluoride in pub- 
lic water supplies as a means of checking 
tooth decay (p. 15), publication of the fifth 
edition of Municipal Fire Administration, which 
is a “must”? book for city managers, fire 
chiefs, and other fire command officers (p. 
12), the reduction in the number of school 
districts (p. 17), and the continued policy of 
cities to annex fringe areas (p. 14). 

Management techniques of general inter- 
est include the new method of codifying or- 
dinances used in Ardmore, Oklahoma (p. 
18), the use of films in training city employ- 
ees (p. 17), the trend toward more coopera- 
tion between cities and school boards in pro- 
viding recreation facilities (p. 14), and the 
methods used by several city managers in 
keeping the city council and employees in- 
formed on municipal affairs (p. 15). 
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Managerial Relationships 


Summaries of the short talks by members of the panel discussion on managerial 
relationships at the 36th annual conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association. 


ingham, city manager, Kansas City, 

Missouri, as chairman of the panel ses- 
sion pointed out that the nature of manage- 
ment requires a never-ending series of rela- 
tionships with the council, the public, de- 
partment heads, the press, and with officials 
of other governmental units. “‘It is essential 
that city managers in both large and small 
cities should fully understand the impor- 


I: HIS introductory remarks, L. P. Cook- 


tance of these relationships,”’ said Mr. Cook- 
ingham. “To fail to give them the attention 
they deserve will mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure in the field of pub- 
lic administration—failure for the individual 
who disregards the importance of these rela- 
tionships, failure for the administration in 
office, and perhaps failure for the form of 
government.”’ 


WITH THE CITY COUNCIL 


By LEONARD G. HOWELL 
City Manager, Des Moines, Iowa 


HE relationship of the city manager to 

the council of a city is a delicate and 
unique one in the field of government. Good 
relationships always depend upon an accu- 
rate and clear understanding of the func- 
tions of the council and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the city manager. 

A city manager has a simple and direct 
relationship with his council. His service is 
for an indefinite term, but he is wholly re- 
sponsible to the council for the administra- 
tion of municipal affairs in his city. No- 
where else in the local government scene 
is there such a relationship. In the mayor- 
council and commission plans of govern- 
ment the mayor is a leader in his city—a 
political leader to whom the people look for 
guidance and direction. In the council- 
manager plan the manager is also a leader— 
not a political leader, but a civic leader, 
planning and recommending to his council 
the things needed for the health, welfare, 
and safety of the people of his city. 


Councils may vary in size, organization, 
or attitudes of members, but in all instances 
and under all circumstances there are cer- 
tain principles a manager should follow if 
he is to succeed in his relationships with the 
council. He should: 

1. Always be strictly honest and sincere 
with his council. 

2. Deal with the council as a whole rather 
than with an individual member or mem- 
bers, except where the committee system 
still prevails. Even in the latter case, infor- 
mation and recommendations should be 
prepared and furnished as if for the consider- 
ation of the entire membership of the council. 

3. Maintain careful impartiality in all his 
contacts with council members. This is espe- 
cially important where the membership of 
the council is divided or antagonistic. He 
should take particular care to have full in- 
formation and factual data on all questions 
in which his judgment is likely to be ques- 
tioned. 
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4. Refrain from assuming ceremonial or 
other functional duties which clearly fall 
within the jurisdiction of the mayor or presi- 
dent of the council. 

5. Assume his role as a responsible civic 
leader—not a political leader—and act 
accordingly. 

6. Insist that the council hold him alone 
responsible for the administration of mu- 
nicipal affairs and that all requests for serv- 
ice be made through him rather than to de- 
partmental officials. 

7. Have an understanding with the coun- 
cil as to its functions and those which are the 
responsibility of the manager. To the coun- 


cil belong the functions of enacting legisla- 
tion, determining the policies to be carried 
out by the city government, and passing 
upon the budget. 


8. Remember that once the council has 
determined upon policy matters, it is the 
managers’s duty to execute them without 
criticism even though he may not be fully in 
accord with such policies. 

9. Keep strictly to sound principles in the 
administration of governmental affairs, not 
compromising here and there simply tor the 
purpose of gaining favor with a certain 
member or members of the council. 


WITH THE PUBLIC 


By GARLAND P. FRANKS 
City Manager, San Angelo, Texas 


T IS axiomatic that information must go 
out to the people. This usually means 
prepared and timed news releases, bro- 
chures, and pamphlets; speeches by officials 
on public affairs; radio appearances by the 
city manager, the mayor, and department 
heads. All these are contributory to good 
public relations. But they are also instru- 
ments of publicity and we are too prone to 
believe we have accomplished our goal in 
adequate human relationships when we 
have succeeded at this point. 

It is possible we may be wasting our time 
and the time of the people who are asked to 
read too much and to listen too often to us. 
It is possible, too, that we may be thinking in 
terms of the press agent. We may have con- 
fused good advertising with good public re- 
lations. 

Public relations cannot be classified under 
a program nor identified as a project. It is a 
fluid activity of many significant factors, 
which in combination create a sense of mu- 
tual understanding, sympathy, and respect 
between the citizen and the municipal em- 
ployee. 

Sincerity is the keynote. When we and 
our personnel demonstrate by professional 
as well as personal action our interest and 
concern with the citizens in their problems, 
ambitions, and desires, we enjoy in turn the 


confidence, understanding, and support of 
these people who are our friends as well as 
our citizens. 

When these relationships are not favor- 
able, we too often assume a defensive atti- 
tude, withdraw behind the walls of the city 
hall and have nothing further to do with the 
man on the street. 

A critical self-analysis would prove effec- 
tive. From such an effort we might deter- 
mine our deficiencies, put the strength of our 
program and organization in a more favor- 
able light, prepare a plan of recovery, and 
look to the result. 

The citizen deserves to take some part in 
his local government. He can not altogether 
be considered an understanding taxpayer if 
all of his participation is passive. He should 
be called upon to serve on committees, on 
advisory councils, in public roundtables. He 
should be asked to do the city hall a personal 
favor now and then. This creates, by obliga- 
tion, a definite sense of activity and par- 
ticipation. 

The citizen needs to belong; it is his city, 
his government, his program, his tax money. 
If he is nothing more than an observer in all 
this, apathy in his attitude will not be acci- 
dental. He needs a chance to play on the 
municipal team once in a while. Given that 
chance, he reacts positively and his consider- 








ation for public matters takes on a personal 
and individual aspect for him. 

The usual public official is a man whom 
the average citizen scarcely knows. But he 
wants to know him. He wants to see him 
occasionally in church, on the streets, in the 
stores, at the club, and at functions other 
than those demanded by his official duties. 
He wants to see that official being a good 
citizen himself. 

Public employees should bear good ap- 
pearance, be neat, show personal pride and 
genuine courtesy, be confident in their of- 
ficial capacity. Likewise, attractive public 
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buildings, with well-tended lawns and pe- 
riodic grooming with a paint brush, create 
an atmosphere of a going concern and build 
good will. Motor vehicles that are kept clean 
and in evident good repair, and that are 
used with intelligent discretion, can always 
bring renewed pride in the administration at 
the city hall. 

These things are all little factors. But no 
matter how efficient and expert in opera- 
tion, nor how sound in policy the city gov- 
ernment may be, it is apt to fall short of its 
goal unless these small but important human 
values are given more emphasis by the ad- 
ministrator. 


WITH DEPARTMENT HEADS 


By ROSS E. WINDOM 
City Manager, St. Petersburg, Florida 


HE city manager must provide active 

leadership for the group of operating 
officials who actually get the city’s work 
done. His relationship with his department 
heads depends on a good many factors— 
some personal, some formal, and some pro- 
cedural. On the personal side, I have always 
liked the definition that leadership is the 
ability to make the other fellow feel two 
inches taller. This is just another way of 
saying that the leader has those personal 
qualities through which, without sacrificing 
personal integrity, he can establish good 
personal relationships and command the re- 
spect and loyalty of his department heads 
and co-workers. 

Over and above personal leadership, the 
city manager is concerned with the tech- 
niques and details of operating the munici- 
pality. In these matters managerial control 
requires sensitivity to working relationships. 
What is the attitude of the department head 
toward the work program? Are suggestions 
of subordinate employees encouraged? What 
is the reaction to suggestions for in-service 
training courses? When changes are made, is 
adjustment quick or slow? The degree to 
which department heads are sensitive to 
making improvements in operating methods 
is a test of executive leadership. 


Embraced in the concept of working rela- 
tionships is a knowledge of the major func- 
tions of subordinate officials, ability to co- 
ordinate the activities of numerous agencies 
and personnel toward announced goals of 
public policy, and creation of an effective 
system of communications up and down the 
line of command. The city manager can 
choose from a number of methods in estab- 
lishing communication with his workers, and 
in keeping the channels open so information 
will flow back to him. This has been de- 
scribed as the “‘trickle down and bubble up”’ 
process. 

Staff meetings, informal chats, memo- 
randa, reports, bulletins, and information 
received from the outside are forms of com- 
munication. Good communications will en- 
able the manager to evaluate and under- 
stand working relationships throughout his 
organization to the end that the manage- 
ment process is coordinated and so that he 
can keep his eye on the long-range objec- 
tives. 

The manager should delegate complete 
authority to his department heads to admin- 
ister their departments and he should pro- 
tect them from political interference. He 
must assume the initiative in developing co- 
operation among departments and see that 
each official has a fair knowledge of the re- 
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sponsibility and function of all the others. 
This will be helpful in carrying out the work 
program and particularly valuable in pre- 
paring the annual budget. 
Decision-making, even in a_ well-inte- 
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grated executive system, can never be done 
entirely by the manager. The host of minor 
officials and workers under his control 
should be called upon to make decisions at 
various points in their work. 


WITH THE PRESS 


By W. K. WILLMAN 
City Manager, Pontiac, Michigan 


Y REMARKS are based almost en- 

tirely on the good talk which Carle- 
ton F. Sharpe (Hartford, Connecticut) had 
prepared for this session, a copy of which 
the chairman loaned me a few hours prior to 
this meeting when Mr. Sharpe was called 
back to his city because of the big snow 
storm. 

Good press relations are built on mutual 
trust and confidence. When a manager 
takes a position in a new city he ought to 
make personal contact with the editors and 
reporters with whom he will work in order 
to find out what types of stories would be of 
most interest and what the press deadlines 
are. Once the deadlines are known it is es- 
sential to observe strict impartiality in the 
release of news. 

An open-door policy regarding press at- 
tendance at meetings is essential. This would 
apply also to budget meetings and to execu- 
tive sessions of the city council. A policy of 
“no quotes’? would apply in such cases but 
the press should be privileged to report in 
general on the matters discussed. In my ex- 
perience reporters have never violated a 
confidence. 

The manager can aid reporters by provid- 
ing material for factual stories and feature 
articles about city affairs and by calling at- 
tention to interesting articles that make good 
background material on a current city prob- 
lem or one that might come up in the future. 
The city manager should take time to be- 
come acquainted with the newspaper men. 
Occasionally the manager might take news- 
men on inspection trips. 

I believe that in most cities the manager 
can encourage reporters to contact depart- 
ment heads on news concerning departmen- 
tal operations. Whenever possible, the man- 


ager should stay in the background and let 
news stories originate either with members 
of the departmental staff or from members 
of the council, and in general a manager 
should avoid censoring news from any of 
these sources. 

While the press may have access to public 
records, this does not apply to personal cor- 
respondence. No report or correspondence 
prepared for any individual or group should 
be released until it has been received by the 
person or group for whom it is intended. 

Information prepared for the press should 
be in good form and readily understandable 
so reporters can interpret it properly to their 
readers. Special attention must be given to 
budget messages and financial reports, with 
emphasis on what they mean. A courtesy 
that editors appreciate is to be informed of 
the time and place of picture-making events 
as long as possible before they happen. The 
press also likes to be notified of spot news as 
soon as it occurs, and both the press and 
radio should be informed of interesting per- 
sons visiting the city or of any unusual news 
event occurring during the day. 

Press relations is one phase of human rela- 
tions. Our task is to hold old friends and 
make new ones. This task involves the use of 
imagination in developing new and interest- 
ing programs that will enlist public interest 
and support. Hartford, Connecticut, last 
year developed a Junior Council that is 
doing a remarkable job in developing a 
better understanding of recreational and 
youth problems. The press and radio have 
seized upon this innovation and as a result 
it has produced a better understanding be- 
tween the city and the people of the com- 
munity. 
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It should go without saying that honesty 
and integrity are essential in dealing with the 
press. When something is wrong it is better 
to admit the wrong and take steps to correct 
it than to try to rationalize and avoid the 


criticism. Mistakes are bound to happen in 
any city but if the press and radio have con- 
fidence in the manager they will cooperate 
by interpreting such events in a constructive 
way. 


WITH OTHER GOVERNMENTS 


By WAYNE E. THOMPSON 
City Manager, Richmond, California 


CITY manager must know what is 
going on at his federal and state capi- 
tols and also at the county seat. This is not a 
desk job and therefore cannot be handled by 
answering telephone calls and signing mem- 
os. It is the duty of city officials to play an 
active part in formulating legislation affect- 
ing municipal interests. When local officials 
have made trips to federal and state capitals 
they should make reports to the council on 
their activities and also appear before local 
groups to explain local problems and steps 
that have been taken toward solving them. 
Certainly the city manager should be well 
acquainted with his senators, congressmen, 
legislative representatives, and fellow offi- 
cials from other jurisdictions, and he ought 
to keep them informed on the affairs of his 
city. He might well hold an informal lunch- 
eon for members of legislative bodies when 
they return from their sessions or at least in- 
vite them to the city hall. Perhaps he could 
suggest that in some cases the official deliver 
a report to the city council in person. 
Federal and state officials who are aware 
of the city’s problems will be better able to 
represent the city’s point of view. Finally, 
the city manager should know the adminis- 
trative heads of agencies which carry on 
functions that affect local governments. 
Activity in civil defense has awakened 
cities to the need for working together, 
and there are a number of municipal serv- 
ices which could be operated jointly, es- 
pecially by cities in metropolitan areas. For 
example, instead of delegating the handling 
of water supply and sewage treatment to a 
special district, thus removing it entirely 
from the control of the affected cities, it 
would seem to be preferable to set up a form 


of metropolitan administrative agency con- 
trolled and operated by the cities them- 
selves. One example of this sort of an ar- 
rangement in California is the San Joaquin 
Public Health District in which some five 
cities have banded together, each commu- 
nity having a representative on the control- 
ling board, with one representative for the 
unincorporated territory involved. Another 
example is found in the San Francisco Bay 
area where managers of a number of cities 
recently combined their talents and re- 
sources in successfully combatting an unwar- 
ranted rate increase by the telephone com- 
pany and are following the same procedure 
with the transit utility. 

In view of the serious world situation, it 
may be that cities will soon face the need for 
pooling their manpower and equipment. 
For example, instead of each city in a metro- 
politan area having a personnel expert, 
planner, traffic engineer, criminologist, and 
so on, it may be possible that one specialist 
in each field could serve a number of cities. 
The same might be true with regard to 
equipment such as lie detectors, bulldozers, 
aerial ladders, and so on. Cities can prepare 
for such a development well in advance by 
standardizing equipment and supplies to 
provide’ interchangeability and by joint 
training of personnel. 

I believe that during the past decade or so 
city officials have become increasingly aware 
of the need for giving more attention to in- 
tergovernmental relations. Some day the 
larger cities will create full-time jobs for in- 
tergovernmental relations specialists, and all 
cities will give more attention to this impor- 
tant function. 
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The Citizen’s Stake in Good Government 


By ROY L. MILLER* 
Executive Secretary, Bureau of Municipal Research of Des Moines 


“The basic strength of democracy must be found at the local level, and city 
managers have a great responsibility in nurturing the successful 
future growth of democracy.” 


HE subject of the citizen’s stake in 

good government presents a wide 

range of problems for discussion, and 
to me one of the first obviously is the politi- 
cal stake which the citizen has in his govern- 
ment. 

We all are agreed that the democratic sys- 
tem is the only one in which we believe. But 
how often do we stop to reflect on the mean- 
ing of democracy, and the degree to which 
our work in the field of municipal govern- 
ment is advancing that concept? While we 
might argue indefinitely on the fine points of 
a definition, I think we all could agree that 
democracy should achieve two ends—first, 
to provide us with government that is ef- 
ficient and economical, and second to create 
a system that is responsive to the will of the 
public. 

Early in the 19th century Americans felt 
that the best way to achieve this responsive- 
ness and give the voter complete control was 
to have a long ballot. We are now realizing 
how wrong this approach was, particularly 
as administration has become more and 
more complex. To me our council-manager 
form of city government represents the ideal 
system, for instead of asking the voter to elect 
a series of administrative officials whom he is 


* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Miller, who is also execu- 
tive secretary of the Des Moines Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, was formerly head of the political science de- 
partments at North Dakota State Teachers’ College 
and later at Drake University, and at one time he 
was director of research for the League of Minne- 
sota Municipalities. This article is an abstract of an 
address which Mr. Miller delivered at the annual 
banquet of the 36th annual conference of Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association at Houston on 
November 29, 1950. 


not qualified to select, he is asked simply to 
pick as legislators and policy-makers a small 
group whose ideas in the policy field most 
nearly correspond to his own. By leaving ad- 
ministration to trained, qualified men, an- 
swerable always to the elected representa- 
tives of the people, he retains through the 
ballot the control over the vital phase of gov- 
ernment—policy-making—the phase upon 
which he is well qualified to pass judgment 
in a successful democracy. 

While I am satisfied that this is the best 
system of government yet devised for achiev- 
ing the real purposes of democracy and good 
government, it puts a tremendous burden 
and responsibility upon those of you who are 
chosen as the chief administrative officers of 
our cities. From the beginning of organized 
society, government of all types has been 
subject to pressure groups. Our modern so- 
ciety has seen some of these pressure groups 
develop amazing techniques. Much of the 
inefficiency and waste found in our older 
forms of city government stem from the ease 
with which small selfish minorities could in- 
fluence the responsible officials. 

Businessmen early learned how to exert 
these pressures for their own benefits, often 
to the detriment of the ordinary citizen. But 
later, groups of city employees learned how 
to swing their political weight around to 
achieve their ends. In recent years labor 
leaders have demonstrated that they have 
learned all the tricks of their predecessors 
and in many of our cities, particularly under 
the commission and mayor-council forms of 
government, they became tremendously 
powerful in securing favors for their particu- 
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lar little group or union. Frequently these 
favors were detrimental to the best interests, 
not only of the great masses of the citizens 
but also to other groups of organized labor. 

Now I am not condemning pressure 
groups per se, for it is through organized 
groups that society functions and through 
which the will of the community can become 
known to our political leaders. But when 
these groups advance a selfish interest which 
is not to the best interest of the community 
as a whole, the purposes of democracy have 
not been served. One of the great advantages 
of the manager system is that the manager, 
not being subject to political selection, is in a 
position to resist all pressures that he feels are 
NOT advancing the interest of the mass of 
common Citizens in the community, whether 
those pressures come from business groups 
or labor groups. 

In preaching the merits of the manager 
system for over 20 years I have repeatedly 
emphasized that it is the laboring man, the 
man in the lower income groups, who can 
least afford the luxury of inefficient govern- 
ment. If our managers will keep this basic 
fact always in mind they will be doing their 
part to advance the cause of democracy. 
They cannot afford to be parties to any deals 
in the city hall, whether it be with business 
or labor, which will not serve the interests of 
all the citizens. 

The second stake to which I would refer is 
the citizen’s stake in services rendered. As 
life becomes more complex, the need for gov- 
ernmental services increases, and in the 20th 
century this increase has been at a tre- 
mendous speed. Many new services are 
added to meet a particular emergency, but 
the stark fact is that once a unit of govern- 
ment adds a new service, no matter how 
temporary it appeared at first, the tendency 
is to perpetuate and expand the service. Any 
comparative study of budgets over a period 
of years will prove that statement. 

With the complexities of modern life we 
are becoming more and more dependent 
upon government for the very essentials of 
living. The storms in the east the past week- 
end are a vivid demonstration of that fact. 
And we know that as the years go on we shall 
be forced to add other services of which we 
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know nothing today. Yet I wonder if we are 
not still continuing to do many things in our 
cities for which the need no longer is great. 
In the session on police administration Mon- 
day afternoon, it was stated that in reorgan- 
izing city governments we think too much 
about additions rather than about possible 
reductions in services or personnel. 

I think it would be valuable for all of us to 
take time out, not when we are preparing 
our next budget, but many months in ad- 
vance of that date, to study thoroughly all 
the services of our city, to determine whether 
we have some services that could be reduced 
or eliminated. It is easy when employment is 
high and tax revenues are coming in steadily 
to delude ourselves into thinking that we al- 
ways Can continue as we now are doing. But 
most of our memories go back to the days 
when the pressures were on our city govern- 
ments to reduce expenses drastically. 

It might be easier and better to make 
some of these adjustments now. While all 
of us would like to drive Cadillacs, in our 
personal affairs most of our citizens have to 
content themselves with Fords, Plymouths, 
or Chevrolets. Yet in keeping up with the 
Joneses many of our communities that 
should be living on a Ford level are trying to 
operate a Cadillac in municipal affairs. 

That leads us to the third stake I would 
mention—the economic stake of the citizen 
on good government. In recent years, econo- 
mists have been changing their ideas on the 
incidence of taxation. It is now pretty gen- 
erally recognized that no matter what form 
revenues take, the consumer ultimately pays 
the bill. 

In discussing the present situation, Presi- 
dent Flack gave us some graphic illustrations 
of the reduced purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. I would like to amplify some features of 
our present tax picture. Because of a com- 
bination of inflation and higher taxes, a man 
with a $3,000 income in 1940 needs $5,400 in 
1950 to equal his former standard of living; 
a man earning $10,000 in 1940 now needs 
$19,800. 

How many realize the degree to which 
the lower income groups are bearing an in- 
creased share of our federal tax burden? Un- 
der the new federal law, those in the $2,000 
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and under net income bracket pay 76 per 
cent of the taxes, while those in the $10,000 
and under net income bracket pay 94 per 
cent. Very little relative income is available 
above these brackets. It always has been 
popular to advocate soaking the rich, but if 
all surtax net incomes above $50,000 were 
taxed at the rate of 100 per cent the money 
provided would not be enough to build one 
large aircraft carrier. 

How are we to achieve our goal of good 
government? Of the multitude of ap- 
proaches, I would like to mention briefly six 
that come to mind. 

First, we must provide the best possible 
form of government on all levels—national, 
state, and local. The Hoover Report is a 
forceful condemnation of waste and inef- 
ficiency on the national level. By all means 
possible we should support the much-needed 
reforms indicated by that document. In a 
number of states we see Little Hoover Com- 
missions at work, and in several there are in- 
dications of real progress. On the state level 
I am sure that a short ballot reform would 
do wonders to improve the situation. 

On the local level it is encouraging to see 
that we now have over 1,000 adoptions of the 
council-manager form of government. While 
it is fine that more and more cities are adopt- 
ing this system, we need to stimulate its 
spread into the field of county government. 

The second approach to good govern- 
ment is to attract better men into govern- 
ment service, on both the political and the 
administrative level. America was blessed in 
the early years of its national history, for it 
commanded the services of most of its great- 
est minds in governmental positions during 
the years immediately following the Revolu- 
tion. By 1820 the Founding Fathers had 
passed from the scene, but their places had 
been taken by such towering giants as Henry 
Clay, John Calhoun, Daniel Webster, and 
Thomas Benton, plus dozens of others from 
all parts of the nation. With the Congress of 
1850 these men in turn completed their serv- 
ice, and after that date men of the same 
stature no longer were attracted to govern- 
ment service. Instead, they entered business 
and private activity, attracted by the great 
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opportunities resulting from our industrial 
revolution. 

One hopeful sign in recent years has been 
the fact that more of our outstanding men 
have appeared willing to accept positions in 
important governmental posts, frequently at 
great personal sacrifice. Unfortunately we 
have seen in recent months that unfounded 
and cheap political criticism from limited 
quarters has discouraged much of this type 
of public service. We must see to it that this 
type of attack is reduced lest we penalize 
ourselves by discouraging too many of these 
public-spirited citizens who can contribute 
so much to our governmental services. 

A third approach, closely related to the 
above, is the need to organize on the com- 
munity level for citizen political activity. 
The history of Cincinnati under the council- 
manager form is an illustration of this point. 
After successfully campaigning for the adop- 
tion of the charter, the Charter Party con- 
tinued to be an active force in electing mem- 
bers of the city council. The best leaders of 
our cities must be persuaded to take their 
turns serving on our city councils. 

While most civic leaders will not seek of- 
fice voluntarily, a community which has a 
strong citizen group to conduct a campaign 
can draft these men and successfully support 
them for office. Every city needs a citizen 
committee of this type which is truly repre- 
sentative of the community and which has 
no selfish motives in its work, but is devoted 
to the sole purpose of attracting the best pos- 
sible kind of leadership for service on our 
policy-making bodies. While I recognize 
that this is not a problem for direct action by 
city managers, I believe they can stimulate 
this type of organization in the community. 

A fourth approach is to develop active 
civic leadership outside the political sphere. 
Here I believe managers have a real respon- 
sibility. Good government does not just hap- 
pen—it must be cultivated. The council- 
manager form of government is not in itself 
a guarantee of good government, but it must 
depend upon civic interest and leadership. I 
have heard managers who are present at this 
conference make the statement that they 
fear for the future of their own cities because 
of this lack of interest on the part of the busi- 
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ness community, with the resulting danger 
that self-seeking political organizations that 
once were in control may again take over the 
management of municipal affairs. Under 
such circumstances I believe that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the manager to devise meth- 
ods of arousing a new sense of civic responsi- 
bility in the community. 

A fifth approach to the goal of good gov- 
ernment has been found in the development 
of community councils which in a variety of 
forms are proving successful in arousing gen- 
eral interest in the problems of the city. Har- 
old Buttenheim, who appeared on this pro- 
gram a year ago, is serving as chairman of 
the board for the American Council for the 
Community. He will be glad to advise with 
any manager who is interested in this ap- 
proach. Lyman Moore of Portland, in his 
report to the conference this afternoon, paid 
tribute to the success of neighborhood town 
meetings in New England. 

In Kansas City the welfare department 
has developed an excellent program of com- 
munity councils, beginning with the estab- 
lishment on the grade school level of a little 
manager city, chartered by the city council, 
which elects its school council to set up a 
program, appoints a manager to supervise 
and appoint department heads, and thus 
learns about the process of government in 
their city through actual experience with it 
on their own social level. These are but a few 
illustrations of a movement which offers 
great opportunity for the improvement of 
local government. 

Finally, I would suggest for your consider- 
ation the encouragement of private govern- 
mental research agencies on the local as well 
as state and national level. In studying the 
location of municipal bureaus of governmen- 
tal research of the type which I represent, I 
was struck by the fact that most of them are 
in cities other than those operating under the 


manager form. Yet I am convinced that they 
can do much to assist a manager and council 
in improving administrative procedures as 
well as to serve as a public conscience for 
both the council and the manager if the 
need should arise. 

There have been many occasions upon 
which private research agencies have served 
a council or manager as the public objector 
to the demands of selfish pressure groups re- 
ferred to earlier, thus making it easier to re- 
sist such pressures. While I recognize that a 
small minority of these bureaus may be 
pressure groups in themselves, masquerading 
behind a false front, the great majority of 
them are nonpartisan agencies dedicated to 
the public interest—the interest of the great 
majority of the taxpayers in the community. 

In conclusion, let me summarize what I 
see in this situation to be the challenge to the 
manager profession. The first warning is not 
to become so engrossed in day-to-day practi- 
cal administration that you lose sight of the 
real goal—a more efficient and effective 
democracy. While it is trite to say that 
democracy is on trial, we cannot deny the 
truth of the saying. Democracy always will 
be on trial, and the minute it fails to accom- 
plish its basic purposes demagogues will ap- 
pear to promise all kinds of different reme- 
dies to lure popular support. 

The basic strength of democracy must be 
found at the local level. The best form of 
government yet devised to make democracy 
work effectively is the council-manager plan. 
Therefore the managers themselves have a 
great responsibility in nurturing the success- 
ful future growth of democracy. Finally, 
while managers should remain aloof from 
partisan politics and refrain from political 
leadership, they should be active in stimulat- 
ing better citizen education. In this field lies 
the only hope for the perpetuation and per- 
fection of our system of government. 
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Municipal Public Relations 





Welcome to Hospital 


In Pontiac, Michigan, the city-owned and 
operated general hospital has recently issued 
a 24-page pamphlet entitled Welcome to Pon- 
tiac General Hospital which is handed to each 
patient. The first page of the pamphlet is 
devoted to a note of welcome signed by the 
director of the hospital and asking the pa- 
tient to think of the hospital “‘as a place in 
which to get well.’ The next six pages are 
devoted to the history of the hospital, how it 
is organized, facilities provided, an outline 
of the duties of hospital physicians, nurses, 
and other employees. Another section is de- 
voted to a discussion of the routines for 
various types of patients and an explanation 
of various rules, special services available, 
and the amount of charges. Three pages are 
devoted to an explanation of visiting restric- 
tions, rules for visitors, and an explanation 
of the pass system. 

Hospital costs are analyzed in the final sec- 
tion under the heading of “‘Your Bill’ and the 
methods of charging and payment procedures 
also are explained. At the end of the report 
is a page that can be used by the patient asa 
hospital diary and ““Things I Want to Re- 
member.” Another page consists of a ques- 
tionnaire which can be torn out of the 
pamphlet and left with the hospital when 
the patient leaves and on which he can indi- 
cate his answers to specific questions on ac- 
commodations, service, meals, hospital at- 
tendants, and general observations. 

The Pontiac General Hospital also has is- 
sued a separate pamphlet on the hospital 
blood bank, brochures for visitors and par- 
ents of children who are hospitalized, and a 
manual of employment advantages made 
available to nursing schools and prospec- 
tive nurses. 

These publications illustrate what a mu- 
nicipal hospital can do to improve relations 
with the public. The hospital functions as a 
regular city department, with a director ap- 
pointed by the city manager, and the city 
commission is the governing board. 


Annual Reports 


Eleven short pages of 7949-50 In Brief ‘‘so 
that those who run may read”’ is the annual 
report of Winnetka, Illinois. The financial 
page shows only that during the fiscal year 
the city took in more money than had been 
expected and spent less than had been budg- 
eted and invites inspection of the complete 
financial report at the village office. The re- 
port is printed in a 6X93” booklet and con- 
tains photographs and pen drawings as well 
as brief text material about departmental 
activities and services. 

St. Petersburg, Florida, prepared a 15- 
page tabloid-type magazine section for dis- 
tribution with the Sunday Times entitled 
“You and Your City Government—A Two 
Year Report to the People.”? The Times car- 
ried the report as a public service. The re- 
port features “‘A Look Into The Future” 
written by the city manager, and stresses 
savings through municipal repair shops, cen- 
tral purchasing, reduced fire losses, and city- 
owned utilities. The Warwick County, Vir- 
ginia, annual report was distributed in the 
Sunday magazine section of the Newport 
Daily Press and includes considerable histori- 
cal material as well as current county re- 
ports. 

The 32-page annual report of Saginaw, 
Michigan, for 1949-50 contains 88 carefully 
selected action photographs of municipal 
services. In the center of the pamphlet, one 
page is devoted to a list of the year’s high- 
lights and the facing page to a list of plans 
for next year. City finances are shown by 
means of two charts and a page of financial 
highlights. 

Other printed reports in 63 X9” size have 
been received from Sumter, South Carolina; 
Marysville, Michigan; Windsor Locks, Con- 
necticut; Oglesby, Illinois; and Elmira, New 
York. The November issue of the mimeo- 
graphed monthly Municipal Reporter of Bur- 
lington, North Carolina, is the city’s annual 
report to its citizens. The Reporter is mailed 
regularly to water customers. 
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News of the Month 


Cities Proceed With Local 
Civil Defense Plans 


LL of the 48 states have made provision 

for civil defense agencies and at least 
29 states have provided for mutual aid pro- 
grams between cities. Eleven states have 
made specific provision for regional inter- 
state defense plans. The state civil defense 
agency in some states, as in Maryland for 
example, has general supervision over local 
defense agencies and the head of the local 
agency is appointed by the governor upon 
recommendation of the mayor or governing 
body. 

Many cities have appointed reserve fire- 
men and police’ officers and have started 
training programs for these reserves. Port- 
land, Oregon, has assigned five full-time em- 
ployees to civil defense work, air raid warn- 
ing horns have been installed, and training 
programs are under way. An inventory and 
classification of buildings to be used for air 
raid shelters also has been started. In Phila- 
delphia the city council has appropriated 
$250,000 for a county civil defense council 
headed by a defense coordinator, a position 
held by the mayor through appointment by 
the governor. In Virginia regional defense 
councils are being established to supple- 
ment local defense agencies. 

Kansas City, Missouri, recently appointed 
a full-time director of civil defense, the po- 
lice department has reactivated its police re- 
serve corps, and the Red Cross is making a 
shelter survey for the entire area. Kansas 
City also has prepared plans which have 
been submitted to federal agencies for a 
combination underground parking garage 
and atomic bomb shelter which would ac- 
commodate more than 32,000 people. In 
Dearborn, Michigan, the civil defense direc- 
tor is microfilming certain records in various 
departments as determined by the depart- 
ment heads. The Office of the Secretary of 
Defense has prepared for the National Se- 
curity Resources Board a 45-page pamphlet, 
entitled Fire Effects of Bombing Attacks, issued 





last month by the Government Printing 
Office at 15 cents per copy. 


Municipal Fire Administration 
Fifth Edition Announced 

HE fifth edition of the well-known vol- 

ume entitled Municipal Fire Administra- 
tion has just been published by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association (1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37). This new 498- 
page volume represents a complete revision 
of the 1946 edition, the editing and writing 
of the new edition being done chiefly by 
Horatio Bond, chief engineer of the National 
Fire Protection Association, and other mem- 
bers of the NFPA staff, with the assistance of 
Fire Chief John H. Alderson of Los Angeles, 
and members of his staff. The book contains 
chapters on fire defenses and insurance rates, 
department organization, personnel manage- 
ment, distribution of equipment and person- 
nel, fire alarm signaling systems, the tech- 
nique of fire fighting, fire prevention work, 
fire investigation and incendiarism, and rec- 
ords and measurement of results. Since the 
first edition was published in 1936, the book 
has been widely used in fire departments, 
especially for training men at the supervisory 
level, and also by fire chiefs as a reference 
manual on the administrative aspects of their 
jobs. Copies of the book are available on ap- 
proval from the City Managers’ Association 
at $7.50 postpaid. 


New Schools Provide Training 
for Police Officers 


HE University of Louisville, one of the 

oldest municipal universities, on Janu- 
ary 3 opened the Southern Police Institute 
which will operate under a grant of $200,000 
supplied from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The course will run for 12 weeks and the In- 
stitute will have three terms a year. Enroll- 
ment at the Institute has been limited to 30 
with 25 scholarships awarded to members of 
police departments throughout the South, 
particularly to supervisory and administra- 
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tive personnel. Of the five tuition-paying 
students, three will come from private indus- 
tries and two from government agencies. 
The 25 officers who receive fellowships will 
be given a $325 expense scholarship and free 
tuition. 

The Institute staff, headed by David A. 
McCandless, will include members of the 
university faculty and of the Louisville po- 
lice department. Nine specialists will serve as 
part-time instructors, including Bruce 
Smith, Fred E. Inbau, Joseph D. Lohman, 
C. W. Muehlberger, John Howe, and Virgil 
W. Peterson—all well-known authorities in 
the police field. Subjects include socio-legal 
problems of the southern community, tacti- 


cal field problems, organization and admin- 
istration, as well as regular police tech- 
niques. 

Another new police school was established 
last month in West Virginia in the form of a 
state police academy headed by the execu- 
tive officer of the state police force. The first 
session of the one-month course was attended 
by 25 policemen from 16 cities. The officers 
who attend are selected by police chiefs and 
they receive their regular salaries plus ex- 
penses paid by their cities. Instructors con- 
sist of police chiefs, FBI personnel, and 
other government specialists, judges, prose- 
cuting attorneys, and criminologists. 
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Consumers’ Prices'......... 1935-39 = 100 175.6 11-15 174.8 168.6 166.5 175.6 
Municipal Bonds*.......... % yield 1.74 12-14 LJz 2.09 1.70 2.07 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?...... Number 3,210 Nov. 3,400 3,020 2,190 3,440 
Municipal Construction‘.... In millions $ 207 Sept. $ 234 $143 $ 112 §$ 234 
Building Materials Prices’.... 1939=100 242.7 ” 235.9 209.3 209.4 235.9 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


® United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 


* Construction and Construction Materials. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Figures show value of construction contracts awarded; data do not show “‘work put 


in place”’ (see footnote 7). 


5 Construction and Construction Materials. Data are from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Index 
covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint materials, plumbing and heating, 


structural steel, and other building materials. 


6 Construction and Construction Materials. This is a composite index compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is derived from several indexes regularly compiled by private companies and federal 
government agencies. The index is weighted by the relative importance of major classes of public and private 


construction. 


7 Construction and Construction Materials. Estimate of the value of “‘work put in place’’ (that is, construction 
work actually done during the month) for all public and private construction. The estimate includes struc- 
tural additions and alterations, but not maintenance and repairs. 











What American Cities Are Doing” 


Cities Annex Fringe Areas 


IRMINGHAM, Alabama, recently annexed 
five unincorporated suburban areas with a 
population of 13,000 and an area of 13} square 
miles—the first large annexation made by the 
city since 1910. Five outlying incorporated cities 
which had been invited by the city of Birming- 
ham to join the city turned thumbs down on the 
proposals. Alexandria, Virginia, recently an- 
nexed seven and one-half square miles of unde- 
veloped land and assumed a share of the county 
debt which had been created for the provision of 
certain facilities in the area. Danville, Virginia, 
likewise annexed certain outlying areas and 
agreed to assume $934,000 of county debt and 
pay for certain utilities. Liberty, Missouri, re- 
cently annexed 1.9 square miles, increasing the 
area of the city to 3.6 square miles. Twenty-two 
Oregon cities during 1950 annexed 53 areas. 
Among these cities were Eugene, Portland, Mill 
City, Myrtle Creek, Pendleton, and Springfield. 
Voters within the cities approved all annexation 
proposals with one exception. The Portland area 
increased about five square miles and 10,000 in 
population. Wayne, Michigan, recently an- 
nexed two outlying areas with a population 
of 2,000. 


To Clear Blighted Areas 


In Chicago the city council has approved the 
plans of the New York Life Insurance Company 
for a massive slum-clearance project on the city’s 
south side. A 100-acre tract to be acquired by the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission will be 
transformed from a jungle of tenements into a 
neighborhood of 1,400 dwellings, most of which 
will be in two 23-story buildings designed to cover 
only 8 per cent of the land area. . . . Providence, 
Rhode Island, recently declared an area of 60 
acres as blighted and deteriorating, and under 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


authority of a new state law the city has started 
condemnation proceedings. The city plans to 
raze all existing structures and buildings and to 
sell the land to private individuals for approved 
uses. 


Cooperative Recreation Urged 

A survey of 105 cities where there is better- 
than-average cooperation between school and 
recreation authorities in the recreational use of 
school buildings shows that in more than one- 
half of these cities, the school authorities share in 
the cost of the recreation program. In another 
one-fourth of the cities the recreation department 
is granted free use of school facilities, and in the 
remaining quarter the recreation department 
assumes the cost of custodial services or pays 
nominal rents. Gymnasiums are _ universally 
available for recreation purposes and more than 
two-fifths of the schools make classrooms avail- 
able, one-third permit storage of recreation 
equipment, and one-fourth such rooms as indus- 
trial art shops. The results of the survey are set 
forth in a report entitled The Use of School Build- 
ings for Recreation (National Recreation Associa- 
tion). 

In a survey report entitled An Appraisal of Pub- 
lic Recreation Services in Claremont, California, the 
state recreation commission recommends joint 
administration of facilitiés and finances by the 
city and school district. The report covers organ- 
ization, facilities, personnel, program planning, 
and community relations as well as financing. 


Expediting Traffic Flow 


Electronic traffic signals that adjust to varia- 
tions in traffic flow are being installed on one of 
the main traffic arteries in Houston. One of the 
signals mounted at a school intersection will also 
be manually controlled at times when school 
children are crossing the streets. . . . Denver is 
experimenting with pedestrian traffic signals in 
conjunction with vehicle lights, alternately stop- 
ping all pedestrian traffic to permit vehicle move- 
ments and all vehicle traffic to permit pedestrian 
crossings. One hundred and fifty traffic signals 
will be used when the system is in full operation. 
. .. Providence, Rhode Island, is rebuilding its 
Pershing Square to improve traffic flow and will 
provide nearly 300 off-street parking spaces in- 
side the circle. Space will be metered. . . . Con- 
struction has begun on the six bridges that wii!l 
form the interchange for two intersecting express- 
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ways designed to carry traffic quickly from the 
central district to outlying sections of Detroit. 
. .. Borrowing the idea from schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Washington, D.C., school board has 
begun equipping white-belted patrol boys with 
stop signs mounted on poles. The boys are sta- 
tioned 100 feet from an intersection and lower or 
raise their signs to stop traffic or permit it to pro- 
ceed. ...A comprehensive plan to reduce the 
number of school cross walks and to provide traf- 
fic safety plans geared to the needs of each indi- 
vidual school is in process of development in New 
York City. At the same time, the board of educa- 
tion announces that driver training courses will 
be in the curriculum of every public high school 
in the city for the 1951 spring term. . . . During 
the holiday season San Francisco conducted a 
concerted program of traffic blocks at which 
drivers were stopped for checking on mechanical 
defects in their cars and to detect those who 
might be driving under the influence of liquor. 


Plans for City Services 


The Philadelphia planning commission has 
issued an annual report for 1949 covering its 
comprehensive plan for the metropolitan area. 
The commission estimates that 50 per cent more 
industrial ground area will be needed in that 
city in 1980 than at present and a corresponding 
increase will be needed outside the city. 

San Diego County, California, has issued a 
24-page pamphlet, entitled Master Plan Preview, 
which outlines the nature and use of a master 
plan, describes procedures for its preparation, 
and presents an initial program. . . . Courses in 
city planning make up part of the public school 
curriculum in 31 cities of over 100,000 population 
throughout the country, according to a study by 
the Chicago Planning Advisory Board. Some 
mention of planning is or will be made in the 
social studies courses of 14 other cities. . . . Self- 
service gasoline stations are still banned in at 
least 14 states, but more than 200 such stations 
are operating, half of them in, Los Angeles 
County. The American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials has issued a report containing examples of 
state and local regulations and information on 
location and design requirements. 


Informing Council and Employees 


The city manager of Palm Springs, California, 
prepares a two-page news letter for his city coun- 
cil every 10 days, more often if some matter of 
importance should be brought to its attention. 
Its purpose is to provide information that will 
assist the council in its deliberations. . . . A week- 
ly news letter for employees in Birmingham, 


Michigan, to inform them on personnel policy 
and actions of the city commission, is sent out the 
day after each commission meeting. The brief 
items are hectographed on both sides of a single 
8}X11-inch sheet called Municipal Reporter. 
...+ The city manager of Richmond, Virginia, 
prepares an extensive monthly report to the city 
council on the operations of city departments. 
...In Newton, Kansas, the local newspaper 
carries a weekly report from the city manager on 
subjects of current importance to the community. 
The first two issues described the job of city 
manager and the functions of the city com- 
mission. 


Voters Veto Fire-Police Increase 


In Atlantic City, New Jersey, nearly 16,000 
voters signed a petition for higher police and fire 
salaries, but considerably less than half of those 
who signed voted in favor of the increase when it 
appeared on the November ballot. The police- 
men and firemen had asked for an increase of 
$850 a year. Just prior to the election the Tax 
Survey Commission, a local citizen agency, 
mailed to the voters who had signed the petition 
to place the proposal on the ballot a special 
report opposing the increase and explaining its 
effect on city finances and administration. The 
measure lost 3 to 1. 


News on Health Front 


In Oregon the state board of health has given 
its approval to a statewide program of fluorida- 
tion of public drinking water supplies. Only cities 
with adequate water treatment plants meeting 
state board of health standards will be permitted 
to add to their water systems the substance which 
slows tooth decay. It is estimated that the cost 
will range from 2} cents to 15 cents per person 
per year. The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has stated that the addition of sodium fluoride 
to public water supplies substantially reduces 
dental decay in children’s teeth. A study con- 
ducted in Grand Rapids, Michigan, over a period 
of four years shows that tooth decay among chil- 
dren in that city has decreased to about half what 
it was in 1945, Similar results have been reported 
in Newburgh, New York; Marshall, Texas; She- 
boygan, Wisconsin; and Evanston, Illinois, and 
other cities where studies have been made. . . . In 


_ a new booklet entitled What’s The Score?, the 


American Public Health Association shows how 
local officials can use the APHA Evaluation Sched- 
ule in appraising the status of community health 
and how the report entitled Health Practice Indices 
can be used in comparing local health services 
with prevailing practice in some 400 different lo- 
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calities. ... City officials of Columbus, Ohio, 
and Louisville, Kentucky, report that remarkable 
progress has been made toward cleaner cities as a 
result of the adoption and enforcement of com- 
prehensive smoke abatement programs which 
have been in effect in these cities for three years 
and five years respectively. . . . More than 90 per 
cent of the cities in Wisconsin have built sewage 
treatment plants and sewer systems, according to 
the state board of health, as a result of enforce- 
ment of anti-pollution legislation. 


Control of City-Owned Cars 


In Palo Alto, California, the city manager has 
issued a regulation covering the use of city-owned 
motor equipment. It covers such matters as the 
use of privately owned equipment, use of city 
cars on out-of-town trips, qualifications of equip- 
ment operators, assignment of pool cars, assign- 
ment of equipment to individual employees, the 
responsibility of city employees, procedure in 
case of accident, garaging and storage of equip- 
ment, and the care and maintenance of city 
equipment. Copies of the seven-page regulation 
were distributed to department and division 
heads by City Manager Jerry Keithley with a 
memo in which he stated that “‘we must con- 
stantly realize the fact that city equipment is pub- 
lic property and its use involves the expenditure 
of public funds. At the same time, we should be 
sure that the policy is designed to permit maxi- 
mum service by city employees to the citizens of 
Palo Alto.” 


Build Community Center 

The school board and the recreation commis- 
sion of Berkeley, California, have recently joined 
in dedicating a community center building. The 
school board furnished the site, the city financed 
construction, and both will use the building 
which the city rents for $1 a year. Facilities in- 
clude clubrooms, classrooms, offices for the com- 
munity center director and school director, and a 
gymnasium with folding bleachers. Cost of the 
building was $75,000....The recreation de- 
partment of Watertown, New York, has built a 
1,000-foot ski run with a 600-foot tow in its 250- 
acre city park. Park facilities include a warming 
house, picnic pavilion, outdoor theater, and fa- 
cilities for summer as well as winter athletics. . . . 
The University of Washington Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research and Services and the Asso- 
ciation of Washington Cities have published a 
74-page manual, Planting, Maintenance, and Re- 
moval of Trees from Streets, which contains a num- 
ber of papers on the subject as well as selected 
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ordinances, and a model ordinance governing 
the use and care of street trees. 


City Financial Practices 


In Akron, Ohio, 22 per cent of the water 
revenues are collected through branch bill col- 
lection stations located in business houses in vari- 
ous parts of the city. The collection agency adds 
a fee of 5 to 10 cents per bill which is paid by the 
customer. ...In San Diego, California, the city 
water department has contracts with 16 collec- 
tion agencies in branch offices of the local electric 
utility company, drug stores, banks, and real 
estate offices. Payment to the collection agency 
averages 6.8 cents per bill... . Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, in connection with the recent sale of 
$1,625,000 in bonds issued a 19-page pamphlet 
containing financial and other data about the 
city.... Kansas City, Missouri, recently auc- 
tioned 87 junked automobiles for $1,860. Ve- 
hicles abandoned on city streets are towed in by 
the police department. Listings of such cars are 
posted in three public places. If not claimed with- 
in 30 days, the cars are auctioned. . . . By trans- 
ferring the property-assessing and tax-collecting 
functions of the city to the county, the city man- 
ager of Phoenix, Arizona, estimates a saving of 
$54,950 a year in operating costs. Property 
owners also benefit by receiving only one tax bill 
for state, county, city, and school district taxes. 
... Long-standing exemption of municipalities 
from paying the federal documentary stamp has 
been cancelled by a decision of the internal 
revenue bureau. The tax must now be paid on 
real estate transferred to or by a municipality. 
It amounts to 55 cents on each $500 of sale price 
of real estate. 


News on Personnel Front 


Austin, Texas, provides military leave of ab- 
sence for an indefinite period to all employees who 
enter the armed forces of the United States. They 
are paid for all vacation earned to the date their 
leave begins. Employees retain their membership 
in the city retirement system and may be re- 
turned to their former positions if they apply 
within 90 days after separation from the service. 
... Charleston County, South Carolina, has 
established uniform sick leave and vacations for 
county employees. The merit system of appoint- 
ment and promotion and a sliding scale of salaries 
based upon years of service and efficiency have 
been adopted in the police department... . E! 
Cerrito, California, has adopted position classi- 
fication and pay plans and comprehensive per- 
sonnel rules covering appointments, residence, 
discipline, grievance procedure, and efficiency 
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rating. ... The Richmond, Virginia, personnel 
department has drawn on the services of 131 
citizens during the past year to serve on inter- 
viewing boards in connection with examinations 
for appointment to the city service. ...Em- 
ployees of Mexico, Missouri, are automatically 
enrolled in hospital and surgical insurance at city 
expense one month after starting on the job. They 
may include their families in the hospital and 
surgical benefits by paying the additiona! family 
premiums required and they may also enroll in 
group life insurance for which the city pays half 
the cost. .. . Saginaw, Michigan, has revised its 
personnel manual for the first time in seven years, 
issuing it in looseleaf form so that changes may be 
made by inserting correction sheets instead of re- 
printing. 


Films for Employee Training 

Several 16 mm. training films were shown at 
the recent annual conference of the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada. Two 
films useful in public relations training were: 
(1) By Jupiter, a 30-minute film distributed by 
Wilding Picture Productions Inc., 1345 Argyle 
Street, Chicago 40, and (2) Telephone Courtesy, a 
30-minute film generally available through local 
telephone companies or from A. T. & T., 195 
Broadway, New York 7. A 40-minute film used in 
connection with training secretaries and as a 
refresher for experienced secretaries is entitled 
Duties of a Secretary (Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16). A film used in 
connection with instructing supervisors on the 
qualifications for good supervision is The Super- 
visor as a Leader (Castle Films Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20). Films that are used in 
training employees in safety and accident preven- 
tion include (1) And Then There Were Four (So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4), and (2) Miracle of Paradise Valley 
(Wholesome Film Service, Inc., 20 Melrose 
Street, Boston). ... Los Angeles, through its in- 
formation center in the city hall, has issued a 
four-page film guide listing films available to the 
public through various city departments and in- 
dicating how loan copies of the films may be 
secured. 


Fewer School Districts in Oregon 

The number of school districts in Oregon has 
been reduced from 2,015 in 1941 to 1,166 in 
1949, according to a study recently completed by 
the League of Oregon Cities. But the number of 
special districts organized to provide municipal 
services in suburban areas has greatly increased. 
The number of rural fire protection districts, for 
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example, has increased from 20 to 112, and dur- 
ing the past ten years the state legislature has 
authorized four new types of districts so that 
there are now five cemetery, four sanitary, three 
park and recreation, and one highway lighting 
district in the state. 


Pay Changes 


City employees of Kansas City, Missouri, were 
granted salary increases of 6 to 12 per cent effec- 
tive January 1. Directors of departments were the 
only ones of the more than 3,800 employees 
not included in the increases, which totaled 
nearly $1,000,000 a year. . . . Boulder, Colorado, 
has made provision in its 1951 budget for time 
and one-half overtime payment to its hourly rated 
workers, merit increases, a $60 annual uniform 
allowance for policemen and firemen, reducing 
the police workweek from 54 to 48 hours and the 
fire workweek from 84 to 78 hours, and a cost of 
living plan based on the BLS Consumers’ Price In- 
dex. . . . St. Louis has increased hourly pay rates 
by 5 to 384 cents an hour, salaries by 10 per cent 
in all grades, and has upgraded, for pay purposes, 
125 classes of positions in the city service. 


Parking News 


Michigan Municipal League has published A 
Survey of Municipal Parking Practices in Michigan 
showing the number and capacity of city-owned 
lots, parking charges, and types of surfacing. The 
study also has suggested methods for parking lot 
development. ...A five-man parking authority 
has been appointed in Miami to negotiate di- 
rectly with landowners for the purchase or lease 
of desirable off-street parking locations....A 
joint survey by federal, state, and local authorities 
in St. Louis has come up with the preliminary 
conclusions that one-third of all cars parked on 
the streets in the central business district are vio- 
lating some parking regulation and that only 
one-eighth of the cars belong to shoppers. .. . An 
open, multiple-story parking garage has recently 
been opened in the downtown shopping section 
of New Orleans, and in Washington, D.C., a new 
10-story office building has the central core de- 
signed for parking so that tenants may park on 
the floor where their office is located. . . . Wayne, 
Michigan, has bought and land-filled a site for 
parking 339 cars....With the purchase of 
15,000 parking meters for installation in neigh- 
borhood shopping sections, Chicago will become 
the largest user of curb meters in the country. 
The purchasing department estimates revenue 
from each meter at $85 or $1,250,000 annually. 
...Grand Rapids, Michigan, has sold $800,000 
in revenue bonds and let the contract for a multi- 
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ple-level parking unit to accommodate 320 cars. 

All new buildings, including single residences, 
must provide adequate off-street parking space, 
according to new ordinances in Raleigh, Louis- 
ville, Miami, and New York City. ...A state 
supreme court ruling in Florida has upheld the 
authority of Miami Beach to issue $1,500,000 in 
revenue bonds to improve its parking facilities. 
The city has published an engineering report on 
its existing and potential parking facilities. 

In Baltimore four downtown parking garages 
with space for 700 cars have been completed and 
three more are nearing completion, financed 
partly by long-term low interest loans by the city 
to parking lot operators. An off-street parking 
commission with $5,000,000 in bonds at its dis- 
posal finances the major portion of the construc- 
tion cost on a 20-year loan with interest at 24 per 
cent. . . . The common council in Milwaukee has 
extended the one-hour parking space in its down- 
town area, converted most of its half-hour meters 
to one hour, and is developing a 215 car lot in the 
downtown section. An ordinance providing a 
$4.00 monthly charge for overnight parking on 
the streets has been upheld in a court test. 

Requiring deliveries and pick-ups at various 
specified hours during the day has eliminated 
traffic tie-ups in the crowded garment district of 
New York City. Fourteen classes of schedules 
have been spaced throughout the day in order to 
eliminate congestion. Semi-trailer trucks must be 
out of the area by noon of each day; other trucks 
enter and leave at designated hours beginning at 
6 A.M. The plan is voluntary and administered by 
a committee representing organizations in the 
district with cooperation from the New York 
traffic commission. 


Cities Codify Ordinances 

Austin, Minnesota (23,035) and Ardmore, 
Oklahoma (17,831) have recently issued new 
municipal codes. Both are looseleaf volumes that 
can be readily kept up to date. In the Austin code 
the 179 ordinances are grouped into 23 chapters. 
Marginal notes add to the ease of reference. The 
code will be revised annually in April. In the 487- 
page Ardmore code the basic law is identified by 
vertical lines in the margin, one line indicating 
charter, two lines statute, three lines constitution. 
Eight appendices list annexation and other spe- 
cial ordinances and cross reference the code to 


pertinent constitutional, statutory, and charter 
provisions. Austin printed only 50 copies of its 
new code, and Ardmore multilithed 500 copies at 
a cost of $1,500. 


Control of Peddling Upheld 


An ordinance in Bend, Oregon, declaring 
uninvited house-to-house canvassing to be a 
nuisance punishable by fine and imprisonment 
has been upheld by an Oregon court. In a con- 
test filed by a salesman, the court ruled that the 
city had sufficient authority under its home rule 
charter to enact the ordinance, the ordinance 
was not prohibitive, and uninvited canvassing 
could be an annoyance justifying regulation. 
Bend’s ordinance is patterned after a similar one 
in Green River, Wyoming. 


Radio-Equipped Trucks 


In Chicago the water department has in- 
stalled a city-wide radio telephone system to in- 
tegrate its pumping stations, department vehi- 
cles, tugboat, and water-supply cribs in Lake 
Michigan into a compact radio network. In addi- 
tion, a mobile set has been installed in the car of 
the city engineer to enable him to receive or 
send messages to his office in the city hall or to 
the pumping stations. 

Keene, New Hampshire (15,631) adopted a 
similar plan when outmoded two-way police-fire 
radios were placed in public works department 
trucks. Constant communication is maintained 
with city hall as well as between crews on the job. 


Central Mail and Messenger Service 

Richmond, Virginia, has set up a centralized 
mail and messenger service in the city hall. All 
incoming and outgoing mail is processed in an 
office in the basement of the city hall by an em- 
ployee who picks up mail from the post office and 
delivers it to the departments and takes their mail 
to the post office. Mail is metered instead of each 
city agency having individual stamp and mailing 
funds. The employee who delivers and picks up 
mail also handles interdepartmental communi- 
cations. It is anticipated that this arrangement 
will provide better and quicker service and elimi- 
nate duplication of effort. Until recently, five 
departments sent messengers to the post office 
each day. 
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MUNICIPAL FirE ADMINISTRATION. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37. Fifth edition, 1950. 498pp. 
$7.50. 

A Hatr Century oF MunicrpaL REerorm; THE 
HistoRY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
Leacue. By Frank Mann Stewart. University 
of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 
1950. 289pp. $5. 

MunicipaL Arrairs. By Ernest W. Steel. Inter- 
national Textbook Company, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. Second edition. 1950. 377pp. $5.50. 

AMERICAN STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENT. By 
Clyde F. Snider. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1. De- 
cember, 1950. 639pp. $5. 

County GOVERNMENT ACROss THE NATION. By 
Paul W. Wager. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 1950. 
817pp. $7.50. 

THe County MANAGER Puan. National Munici- 
pal League, 299 Broadway, New York City 7. 
1950. 29pp. 20 cents. 

MANUAL FOR THE INTEGRATED WoRK MEASURE- 
MENT PROGRAM. U.S. Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. August, 1950. 90pp. 

NIGP CommirTee Reports For 1950. National 
Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 730 

Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1950. Variously paged. 

Fire Errects or Bomsinc Attacks. National Se- 
curity Resources Board. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. November, 
1950. 45pp. 15 cents. 

Tue Facts Asout Crvit Derense. Municipal 
Journal and Public Works Engineer, 3/4 
Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 2. London, Eng- 
land. 1950. 32pp. One shilling. 

THe Use or ScHoot BurLpincs FoR RECREA- 
Tion. By H. Clifton Hutchins. National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 1950. 8pp. 25 cents. 

Cost oF Livinc WaGE ADJUSTMENTS IN COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington 25, D.C. September, 1950. 20pp. 

Group INnsuRANCE PL Lan. City of Mexico, Mis- 
souri. City Manager’s Office, City Hall, Mexi- 
co, Missouri. October, 1950. 14pp. 

Tue TECHNIQUE OF Executive LEADERSHIP. By 
James F. Bender. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
1950. 291pp. $3.50. 

Major DEVELOPMENTs IN EXAMINING METHODs. 
By John C. Flanagan, Dorothy C. Adkins, 
and Dorothy H. B. Cadwell. Civil Service As- 
sembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1950. 
$1.50. 

Potice Functions 1n Vircinia. Report of the 
Commission to Study Coordination of Police 
Functions in Virginia, State Capitol, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 1950. 32pp. 

Facts AND FicuREs ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE, 
1950-1951. The Tax Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 1950. 209pp. $2. 

ADDRESSES AND PAPERS PRESENTED AT FIFTH AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
GOVERNMENTAL PurcnasinG, 1950. The In- 
stitute, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. October, 1950. Variously paged. 

Sources or STATE TAX REVENUE IN 1950. Bureau 
of the Census, Governments Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. November, 1950. 29pp. 

CHARGES FOR SEWERAGE Service. New York 
State Bureau of Municipal Information, 6 Elk 
Street, Albany, New York. 1950. 33pp. 

FiscaL AUTHORITY OF CiTry SCHOOLBOARDS. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Entire issue, 
NEA Research Bulletin, April, 1950, pp. 49-78. 
50 cents. 

WELcoME TO Pontiac GENERAL HospitTat. The 
Hospital, 461 W. Huron Street, Pontiac 18, 
Michigan. 1950. 24pp. 

SuGGcEsTeD STATE WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
Act AND ExpLANATORY STATEMENT. Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D.C. October, 1950. 26pp. 

Discussion OF POLLUTION ABATEMENT Po icy. By 
J. E. McKee and others. American Society of 
Civil Engineers, 33 West 39 Street, New York 
City 18. November, 1950. 4pp. 50 cents. 

HANDBOOK FOR ConneEcTicuT Assessors. Insti- 
tute of Public Service, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Connecticut. October, 1950. 
150pp. $1. 

Tue Dyersspurc CapiraAL BupceT—A CASE 
History. Tennessee Planning Commission, 
417 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3, 
Tennessee. 1950. 75pp. 50 cents. 
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Sound Investment 
Sor the Penston fund 


HE PREFERENCE of today’s 

pension fund administrator for 
high grade bonds as fund investments is based 
on the need for conservatism, dependable 
yield and a definite return of principal at a 
fixed maturity date. It isan accepted principle 
that bonds must be the backbone of such 
funds to preserve the soundness of the 
pension, insurance or endowment obligation. 


4] Since its founding half a century ago, 
this firm has concentrated on the original 
underwriting and distribution of bonds, 
notes and debentures—exclusively. Halsey, 
Stuart’s specialized knowledge and sizable 
inventories of bonds may be turned to good 
account by those who invest the funds of 
pension programs. Send without obligation 
for our latest offering list. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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